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The Problem of Form in Painting and Sculpture. By Adolf Hilde- 
brand. Translated and revised with the author's cooperation by Max 
Meyer and Robert Morris Ogden. New York, G. E. Stechert and 
Co., 1907. — pp. 141. 

The translation appears to have been made from the fourth German 
edition of Hildebrand's monograph ; the preface to the third edition is 
reproduced in the present version. Hildebrand enjoys a wide reputation 
throughout Germany and Austria, where many of his sculptures are found 
in municipal or national galleries or in public squares. His work is strongly 
influenced by antique plastic art, and although he is German in birth and 
temperament, his long residence and study in Rome and Florence have left 
unmistakable impressions on his art creations. In the monograph before 
us, Hildebrand discusses the problem of Form, chiefly from the sculptor's 
point of view and with reference to the sculptor's materials. The topics 
treated are : vision and movement, form and appearance, the idea of space 
and its visual expression, ideas of planes and depth, the conception of 
relief, form as an interpretation of life, and sculpture in stone. These 
topics are handled partly from the technical point of view of the artist and 
partly from the point of view of psychology. 

The author rejects, at the start, the postulate that sculpture and paint- 
ing are merely imitative arts ; he describes the artist's method as funda- 
mentally architectonic. By this he means that the artist's function is re- 
constructive, idealistic. Only by superimposing idealization on imitation 
can ' ' sculpture and painting emerge from the sphere of mere naturalism 
into the true realm of art." The creation of mere illusion is not the ar- 
tist's primary function. 

Ideas of form are derived from visual and kinesthetic sensations. The 
sculptor's specific mental material consists in the latter. The visible 
world, excluding kinesthetic factors, is purely a color-world, made up ex- 
clusively of color, including light and shade, and the outlines or bound- 
aries created by chromatic differences. Further, we have actual form and 
perceptual form. As our kinesthetic ideas develop, we come to ascribe 
form to objects. The actual form is obtained either by direct movement 
or by inference from appearance. The perceptual form is the visual ap- 
pearance modified by illumination, environment, or shifting point of view 
of the observer. The former is stable and absolute, while the latter is 
variable. The perceptual form is consequently richer in content than the 
actual form because of subjective relationships existing between its ele- 
ments (p. 41). These interrelationships tend to influence the visual idea 
whenever we think of the object. Certain elements are more significant 
and more essential than others, and reappear clearly in the visual image. 
Artistic representation consists in the clear reproduction of these values of 
form as psychological values, in distinction from mere knowledge of actual 
form. The positivistic conception of art, which regards exact reproduc- 
tion as the problem of art and considers any influence of the interpreta- 
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tive faculty as a falsification of natural truth, detaches the momentary im- 
pression from our general ideas, although apart from these general ideas 
visual perception would, as a matter of fact, be impossible. Instead of 
seeing mechanically, the actual process is to make a significant picture out 
of the retinal image by the contribution of ideas, and this is true of kines- 
thetic sensations in sculpture as well as of visual sensations in painting. 

Form acquires visual expression by foils of light and shade ; varying 
degrees of brightness and darkness model, as it were, the object. In our 
visual experience these represent to us spatial values. Spatial effects in 
nature are the product of several factors, — the object's actual form, 
chromatic perspective, degrees of illumination, and the observer's point of 
view, — and these factors are unified only for the eye, but are otherwise 
isolated. In this visual unity we have otherwise separate conditions 
working simultaneously. The specifically artistic skill of the painter con- 
sists in his ability to discover the visual values of space, and on these de- 
pends the unity of his image and its power to create in the beholder an 
idea of space. 

Seeing is a combination of the optical function and the mental act of 
understanding. Similarly, we say a child can read only when the word 
presents not merely letters but meaning. The spatial content of a work of 
art is so arranged as to present that appearance of an object or group of 
objects "which is recognized as of all possible appearances the one most 
readable" (p. ioo). Art is not a panoramic nor a photographic repro- 
duction, in which the aim is mere illusion or mere imitation. 

Ideas of organization, function, or movement, are derivative factors of 
already established spatial ideas. What is meant by the ' life of nature ' is, 
in reality, the animation of nature through our ideas. The life of a hand 
is felt whether it be in repose or in motion ; in the resting form we conjec- 
ture the mode of functioning ; " the organic body we conceive as a com- 
plex of forms bearing the impress of certain functional possibilities." To 
these spatial ideas and forms we attach certain organic and functional 
factors, imported into them from our knowledge. The unity of functional 
values can be represented only as a unity of spatial values ; the visual im- 
pression is the artist's goal. The crudity of realism is due to its not trans- 
forming functional into spatial values. 

The book is translated into clear English and is a valuable addition to 
our literature on the psychology of art. 

W. A. Hammond. 
Cornell University. 

The Philosophical Works of Leibnitz : Comprising the Monadology, New 
System of Nature, Principles of Nature and of Grace, Letters to Clarke, 
Refutation of Spinoza, and his other important philosophical opuscules, 
together with the Abridgment of the Theodicy and extracts from the New 
Essays on Human Understanding. Translated from the orginal Latin 



